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OUR Lordſhip's approbation of 


the followin diſc urſe does great 


honour to its authbF. Jes Hot | Hy ; 


ever ſo vain, as to ray himſelf that it 


will, upon Alt 0 ELL ferupiny, -. appear 1 in 


every point approved even to your Lord- 
ſhip's candour, . In a long train of rea- 


ms ue ap.gifficult and ab- 


Toning u 
ſtruſe as any other, many things may 


appear, upon a tranſient hearing, to the 


quickeſt diſcernment fair and plaufible, 
which will wr = a cloſer examination. 
Your Lordſhi gment will not there 
tore; h N ny +. „ if ſome 
particulars i in it, e the author hin 


Ju? is far from not ſuſpecting, may be 5 


thou * liable to doubt or exception. 


* 

- 
shout h to recommend | it to 1 
. . _ . % A 3 L ad 1 
ſhip! fa EATS 7 
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8 open, new light 
hl 8 8 roug Am e 
which oh a ring employed and di- 
vided the learned and! inquiſitive, or if 

a fair attempt was made towards it. 
Aab 7 only he perle 36. W k to 
your Lordſhip and the publick, glad of 
the opportunity of profeſſing to * world 
his fincere eſteem and honour for 1 
Lordſhip's amiable character. 
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uſt publiſhed, by the ſame Au Thon, 
Printed in the ſame Size with Mr. Humz's Eſſays, 
The Second Edition, with Additions, 


AN ESSAY in Anſwer to Mr. HUME 
ESSAYS on MIRACLES. Price 
One Shilling. 


PxERSEVERANCE in WELL-DOING: 
A Sermon preached at the Pariſh-Church of 
St. Chad, Salop, before the Truſtees of the 
Salop Infirmary, and publiſhed at their Re- 
queſt, Price Six . 


Sold, for the Benefit of the Charity, by 
Mr. Longman, in Pater-nofter-Row, London; 


Mr. Durſfton, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Eddowes, 
in Shrewſbury ; and Mr. Pigſey, in Oxford. 
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Romans ii. 14. 2 © 


Thee having not the b. are a law. bas 
| „ ; which ſhew the work of the 
la written in their hearts, their con. 
ſcience alſo bearing mitneſi, and their 
thoughts the mean while accuſing, or * 
' 00G one nber. | 


HE Apoſtle 5 en fi che 
. Gentiles, that, though they were 
ſtrangers to the written or revealed 
will of God, they had yet a law to: Con- 
duct themſelves hy, a lav / written in their 
hearts; their conſcience with the right of 
2 legiſlator dictating their duty, and their 
reaſon as a 8 e ar ora 


HO 


- i 4 . truth knplled. 4 in this 
| that all intelligent; beings. are: © -law''ta 
themſelves ; that reaſon; implies duty and 
obligation; . light 


+ 


_ _— — 
ä — ͤ—ñͤ OO IC 
. 


can diſcern 8 mood and wit, mk 


| gt the fame time ſee that he is bound to 


purſue the one, and avoid the other. A 
Farefol attention to this great truth will 


clear up much of the difficulty, that has 
been found i in me the firft principles 


— Hicular will, I ET. had or a th juſteſt 


notions of the nature and obligation of 
virtue; a fubje& which, though much 
controverted, Tas: ſtill to lie n for 
inquiry... 


It is granted, that in | i __ W 
in judging of manners and charadiers; 
men are generally agreed, and have nearly 
the fame ſentiments: and 'tis therefore leſs 
to be- lamented, though the mote to be 
. wondered, that in the theory and ſpecu- 
den are g „p dir Mach of 
this difference, it is natural to think, may 


lie in the uſe of words, to which mef 


aſſign different ideas, when in the things 

— they are agreed. It — 
however, be: ealy to point out. many dan- 
gerous conſequences, that may ariſe from 
the principles ſometimes laid down by 
Writers on. this . if their fyſtems 


$159 Were 


131 

were adopted in practice; arid will eres 

fore be matter, not of curioſity only but 
of great aſs, if we can learn to form 
juſt conceptions, and to expreſs ourſelves 
clearly: and diſtinctiy; oh à ſabje@: com 
feſſedly of the greateſt importahce, and 
indeed fundamental to — Hatutal 
ud re ted. 2 ch wm 5 * OE 
—— of e ee acer 

templation and action: reaſon is his 
in both. In contemplating che 
order, and of outward 
we are obliged to uſe the — 
of our ſenſes: and therefore, whether theſe 
politive kind, ö in part on the 
ſenſes, and are therefore” ſo far ar 
and fattitious, we cannot ps detef l 
mine. It may de poflible, that what's 
now beauty to the eye or hakmony'%> 
the car;' might by à different 'formatioh 
of die organ have been made to 6 aper 
e e -gey dit. 3 

0 > Y 
Butters fs ethic fel e 
— that is purely intellectual. Pf 
and virtue, which ve diſcover by ett. 


e 3 paring 


! 

periug the abſtracted ideas of the mind; 
and contemplating the actions and cha- 
racers. of men, theſe are the province 
and peculiar of reaſon; which lie open 
in ſome degree to the loweſt of rational 
beings, but are far above the level of 
tins, ſenſe, of paſſion, Of theſe we 
may ſafely aſſert, that they are as fixed 
and unchangeable as reaſon itſelf, While 
reaſon continues what it is, truth and 
virtue will appear to it the ſame. The 
conſtancy and immutability of the former 
is plainly acknowledged and proved in 
the whole intercourſe of men with each 
other: why elſe do we demand the aſſent 
of men to the moſt evident and demon- 
ſtrated truths, if We were not certain that 
truth muſt appear the ſame, as far as it 
is underſtood, to all ee. beings ? 

Objects themſelves may be changed or 
deſtroyed: but our reaſbnings concerning 
them will be equally true, whether they 
baue any real, or only a poſſible exiſtence. 
The faculty of perceiving truth may be 
deſtroyed, or reaſon may be taken from 
aus: but, while this remains, truth will 
appear always the ſame. We may with- 
Hut arrogance affirm, that it is not in. the 
Lntreg „ power 


181 


power of the ſupreme Being to alter its 
nature: it is immutable and neceſſary, the 


. Yeterdoy, wa and * ever. 

In like manner; in comple * 
2 characters, right and wrong appear to 
the mind as certainly and as neceſſarily 
diſtinct from each other, as fixed and in- 
variable in their nature. We are as cer- 
tain that they muſt appear the ſame to all 
beings that have reaſon and underſtanding 

to receive the ideas, — that they are the 
ſame in all climates, in all ages, in all 
worlds. As every true propoſition is uni- 
verſally true, ſo every right action, the 
fame circumſtances ſuppoſed, is unver- 
fally right. It is not in the power of 
omnipotence "itſelf to alter or invert its 
nature, to tranſmute the character of right 
into wrong, or to make treachery, falſe- 
hood, and ingratitude appear in the fame 
. n nh ee ad prifirade. 


wy it 5 aſked, what it is that conſti- 
tutes right, by what rule or ſtandard it is 
to be meaſured and tried; the ſame ma 
be equally queſtioned eonoerning rut 
And, in anſwer to botli, e * as well 
Eis Gin aſk, 


1 6 1 | 
aſk, by. what criterion docs the eye diſtiris 
guiſh- colours? The object is preſented, 
and its properties and qualities appear with 
it: the ideas of colour, ſhape, and pro- 
portion, that belong to it, neceſſarily ariſe 
in the mind. Actions are as plainly an 
to the ungderſtanding; and, and, when 

urveyed or contemplated; their characters 
appear with them. We neceſſarlly ſee 
them under the character of right, in · 
different, , or wrong. This right in action 
i not ordinarily diſcovered by any proceſs 
of reaſon, but by ſimple perception t the 
underſtanding ſees it: and We may a8 
| wall aſk of che moſt obvious, quetitifies, 
why. ſome are greater than other, hy 
the ſquare, for inſtance, is greater than 
we: Pots © as ne . ons: 48 e 
*- 8 — 4 we ſet aut ad 
ſuch as are known and acknowledged, 
and from thence infer others that are 
nearly, and then more remotely; con- 
nected with them. In proving tie truth 
of any doubted propoſition, we appeal to 
thoſe. that are more known, till we-arrive 
8 ſuch as are ſcen or ſelf-evident. - "_—_—_ 
$44 mo 
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morals almoſt the whole of duty appear 
with this firſt ſelf-evidence : it is imme 


diately ſeen and felt, and wants not by che 
flow deduRtions wy reaſon to me ee 
There are indeed Gate when differett 
ohes or duties interfere; ' in which the 
ſkill of the caſuiſt or civilian is wanting 
to weigh the moments of each, and to 
judge upon the whole which claim pro- 
ponderates, But even here the ſeveral 
rights that are thus involved are diſtinct- 
ly ſeen by their own evidence; and the 
difficulty ulually lies in affigning to each 
its due. The right and wrong in molt 
actions ſtands out prominent and conſpi i= 
cuous even to a careleſs obſerver. Our 
duty appears by its own light, and is not 
left to be reaſoned out or proved by In- 
ferring « one om Poop another, | 


- lowers this be, cher tiht he; 21 

I think, in all fimple and unmixed caſes 
immediately ſeen, or whether it be by 
ſhort proceſs of the mind inferred,” it is, 

think, too evident to be doubted that hi : 

characters of actions, as riglit or wrong 8² 

pear to the SY faculty with 4 

15 light 


183 : 
light and evidence that canndt be reſiſtedd, 
Moral diſcernment is as natural and eſ— 
ſential to reaſon, as logical. To ſuppoſe 
a man without the faculty of diſtinguiſh» 
ing truth from falſhood, is to ſuppoſe him 
void of reaſon and the powers of thought: 
to ſuppoſe him incapable of diſcerning | 
right from wrong, is in like manner to 
diveſt. him of underſtanding, 0 to de- 
grade him to the level of brutes. 


Reaſon then implies in it a knowledge 
of. good and evil, and points out the 
former with authority under the idea of 
right; ſaying, . This is the way, walk ye 
in it. Rational beings have a rule of 
action within them; and this rule is one 
and the ſame to all intelligent beings thro' 
the univerſe. We may fay, with reve 
rence, that God, who has no law, no 
ſuperior to controul his will, is a law 
unto himſelf; his unerring reaſon direct- 
ing, and his unbiaſſed will invariably pur- 
ſuing, what is right. And the ſame rea- 
ſon, 3s far as he has imparted it in dif- 
ferent degrees to his creatures, is their 
law, a law written in their minds; their 


e n to it, and, as + they 


't + } 
(hey iat Hegleck it, aecufing ih * 
euſing them, To de always what-is right 
is the priwilege and character of infinite 
ö — goodneſs, — of s limit 
3 ——— in 
—— from truth, in their actions 
from zight.. Man in particular has many; 
principles: of action which, in their anflu« 
ence run-counter ta reaſen, many; impor- 
tunate appetites and ' headſirong paſſions 
ready % diſpute her authority, and 46 
ulurp -- the ſovereignty over him. 519 
keep Phaſe within: abt bounds, to di- 
— to the. governange of rea- 
ſon, this is virtux : which may be defined 
be conformity af imperfect beings to: tho 
dictates of xeaſon, or. to ae p 10 


oor bag : PN Sd Her 5; 97198 
We not of the ante Beings: chat 


he is virtons: he is rigbteoun and \boly = 


in all his ways and works, But virtue 
is a degrading character, when applied 
tothe Deity. Tha reaſon is, that it im- 
pbes trial and conflig;. Virtue in every 

actian is mesſured by the difficulty. that 
CI _ exact 2 5 


f 


the effort that is made to ſurmount this 
dimculty. There would be no virtue in 


ace, if there were no allurements 
to exceſs. Could we ſuppoſe man free 
from” temptation; diveſt him of his ap- 
petites and paffions, he might be then 
more perfect, becauſe more eaſily ſwayed 
and governed by reaſon: but his ' beſt 


actions would no longer carry any proof 


of virtue in them. In like manner, as 
God has implanted many paſſions and 
good affections in the mind to excite us 
to duty, whatever god we do from theſe 
prineiples, and not from reaſon, ſo far 
is loſt of the merit and virtue of the 
action. In proportion as the motives to 
duty are ſtronger,” à ſtricter con 

to- right will be-neceflary to give 4 proof 


of equal virtue in the agent: where more 


is given, more will be required: and the 


offering of a mite in ſome circumſtances 


— mae aalent in ee We 


V. 
3534 


ae as this * ee 15 


5 


character of virtue, ſo, properly ſpeak- 


ing, this is the only virtue. "Temperance, 
Juſtice; and the reſt, are duties: diſtinct 
. anda and 9 but vitue 


18 
in 


7 +* 
in dheſe the ſame. If we are tem- 
— 5 from natural inelination or com- 
plexion,. if we give all our goods to feed 55 
the poor from any other conſideration 
than that of conforming to our duty, 
there is ſo far no virtue in it. Actions 
themſelves have no character, are no far- 
cher virtuous, than as they indicate virtue 
in the agent. But the only virtue there 
is conformity to reaſon, e 
reſolved adherence to what 1 Is right. T 


The * queſtion then in — 
it is chat makes this conformity a duty, 
or in what does the obligation to virtue 
and right action conſiſt? To this I an- 
ſwer, that right implies duty in its idea. 
To perceive that an actien is right, is to 
ſee a. reaſon for doing it in the action it- 
ſelf, abſtracted from all other conſidera - 
tions whatſoever. Now, this. perception, 
this acknowledged rectitude in the action, 
is the very eſſence of obligation; that 
which commands the approbation and 
choice, and binds the conſcience, of every 
rational being. External conſiderations 
or motives may make it our intereſt or 
ee Sc me 

duk 


12 
ot conſtitute duty. Right, indiffety t. and | 
wrong "are ſpecifically o "each 
other. © A right action Tae thirefors 
by "the terms be indifferent: the bats 
6miffion of it, and not only che Cntraty 
action, is wrong, and dale L.ſelf⸗cof⸗ 


demnation along with it. This pete 3 
therefore of tight'iniplies duty. An tis 


is the only obligation purely W. the 
only obligation that there is 22 t of 
virtue It PTE with. WW 


a rd vor lere peilen ar the wre 
and _— of this dc, but of its 
authority and pte- Eminence. In the pre⸗ 
ſemt corrupt and fraif ſtate of "rh ir 
there are, it is certam, many other prin- 
ciples more prepalg,— fe of the fleſh, 
wehe war againſt te ſpirit, and bring ths 
ing captivity ts tie H= of for. But 1 
ag certain; that, without thefe temp N 
(6 the coritrary, feaſoh would ale ys g. 
veth ; that,” where it is unhapplly ovet- 
ruled By fuſt of paffion, it ftilt ali 
is right: and Wwe re, even chen we 
delert her ſervice,” obliged, "in f ſpight of 
burfetret, to ackndwied ge ber authority 
e thy written 1 dur hearts, and to 
& - ſubmit 
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ſubmit to her teproaches, while oa? o 
thoughts accuſe and ecndetntt üs“ TG 
act from reaſon, is to act with our own 
judgrrient,” and,; conſequertiy, to be FE 
app tovedt. T0 deviate from right,” js! o 
act eonitrary to our Cn ſenſe of things, 
to act agalnſt the confent of dur minds, 
ne, therefore f is to be ſelf-condemined;” * 

| 155 428 5] 1 ub 
i r be s dla Whol 
on the Htfotiablenebs'6f action, rity t. 
not often appear feaſbns ot this" ther 
fide, that will cancel "ja" overrule th 
obligation? Will not prudence and duty 
be often fond to interfere, and the fate 
reaſon, which" proncupces An aktion tight 
to be We, at che lame wie Nelas 
impraden and folly to do it E Every 
man has à private” end to purſue; and 8 
made invitieidly to love and defite his 
own kippineſs:" If Vrtue then iriply wial, 
difficulty, and ſelf-denial, t fall ob- 
lige Kint to forego the pfeafüres chat eviurt 
his choice; for the fike of that virtue, 
which not only forbids ther, but perhaps 
may expoſe him to real pain and trouble? 
Is he net rather” in | thee” circamtances 
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obliged to Date kn wenne and "n 


CEE 


"To this L — — kult, that —— 
e 
what: appears to our moral diſcernment 
wrong. It may be ſuppoſed our intereſt 
to do this; but it cannot be ſuppoſed our 
duty. For I aſk, if ſome power, w 

we are unable to reſiſt, ſhould aſſume the 
command over us, and give us laws which 
are unrighteous and unjuſt, ſhould, we be 
EE EROS ſhould 
we not rather be obliged to ſhake off the 
yoke, and to reſiſt ſuch uſurpation, if it 
were in our power? However then we 
might be ſwayed by fear or hope, it is 
plain; chat we, are under an obligation to 
right, which is antecedent, and in order 
and nature ſuperior, to all other. Power 
may compel, intereſt may bribe; and 
pleaſure perſyade.; but reaſon only can 
oblige: this is the only authority which 
rational beings can own, eb 
eee ton ie 
not 

But, ſecondly, virtue, though. expoſed 
to. any croſſes and diſtreſſes, is yet not 
left 
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left ſo deſtitute and friendleſs as this oba 
jection ſuppoſes. If it implies trial and 
difficulty, it implies too victory in the 
trial, and a 3 joy and triumph in 
its own integrity. Whatever we loſe or 
ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue, our moral 
worth and excellence are increaſed in the 
ſame proportion. And this is no fantaſtic, 
chimerical good, but the moſt real and 
ſubſtantial we can "poſſeſs. All other 
goods periſh 'in+ the ufing ; all other 
pleaſures are loſt in the enjoyment : but 
for theſe we are the happier and better 
for ever. Every improvement in virtue 
is an acquiſition made, which time can- 
not impair, nor rapine invade: and the 
virtuous triumph, with which the mind 
exults that has ſtood ſuperior to tempta- 
tion, is for the moſt part a ſufficient com- 


5 peniation” dor the difficulties that n . 


ul might here add the conion# eule 
that all vther intelligent beings muſt 
approve ſuch a conduct; the character, 
eſteem, and love, cher belong to it; 


8 which, though they carry no obligation 
in them, may yet be conſidered as natural 
ſanctians of virtue, and enght to be laid 


i 


" Rm 
in; che l bellancg agains} therme UT 
pleaſyre.2pd/antereſt;: that w dea 
wn ene voir of lh 1 
che o Noi let s bit 652403 
Gl the ; hang a ahora 
by, del — is, dearly paid for 
in that ſhame, and remorſe that;attend it; 
which are real, exils, and | 2s ſeverely. fel 
#5. bodily pain. and, torture, . Whoever, 
lays, Tul © violates the law of fen, 
*, repognces his nature, and will be ri- 
2 goroully chaſtiſec for his diſphedience, 
« though he may eſcape. 5 we com- 


% monly e 2 45! 
pe Thus far-1 > iporal and {8 vo ay 504 


80 together. We are _ — h 
to love ourſelves, but to love. what. ß 
+ amiable, good, an d. worthy 4 in qurſelves, 
The mind delights in its own perfacti 
and can acquieſce in nothing elſe as an 
end or object worthy of its purſgit, I In 
proportion as it. * towards this end, 
Elan ſelf with joy and gratulation; 
2nd, on the her hand, it cannot forgiße 

ore be at peace with, anſelf; while it acts 


danse: it neceſſarily laments ever 


And Ink. Div. ib. „— 8 a 
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tet 


4 


fat from! virtue, ab 4 proof of Whaknels 95 


and degeneracy, and, in proportion to this 


| ſenſe and. feeling of ill-deſert, becomes the 


C76 of 3ts on contempt. and hatred, 


i ne 


The pleafures Which 1 have ie 


of {clf-efteern and joy in our own worth; 


which are peculiat to virtue, ſeem to be 
purely rational, — not to proceed front 
paſiton, or any inferior principle in our 
nature, ' bat Korg reaſon: only: and theres 


fore, though they cannot be the ground 


of virtue, or come within the notion of 


obligation, yet are they pleaſures of the 


pureſt kind, and ſeem much leſs than any. 
external motive to take from the merit of 
virtue. The love of virtue is the pureſt 


principle of virtue; and therefore the love = 
of virtue in ourſelves is 10 4 fer a virtuouy 
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Bot it m be 1 tie As aa 


pleaſures are purely rational, ſo, con? = 


fideredd as an adequate ſanction to virtue; 
they are adapted only to beings that are 


purely a Man, to return to the. 
objedtion, is a ſenfible as well as intel- 


lechual being het) as ſuch; to many 


wants 


4 


* 


* 
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wants and -nfirmities, to much pain 90 
miſery: and virtue is not only left expo 

to theſe, but they are ſometimes the cer- 
tain effect and conſequence of it. The 
beſt of men therefore, however cheared 15 
by the conſolations of virtue, may be un- 
happy in a great degree under the com- 
mon wants and ſufterings of life. In 
theſe circumſtances -it, ſeems neceſfary to 
give up the obligations of virtue, or to 
allow that man is an ill- conſtituted being; ; 
thoſe who deſerve beſt being neceſſarily 
miſerable, either by forfeiting yt virtue, 
and incurring the. reproach @* their own 
hearts, or expoſing themſelves by their 
adherence to it to the evils of life. 


Bot here, thirdly, religion. comes in to 
5 which teaches us, that we are 
under the government of a wiſe and good 
being; that virtue is his will, a neceſſary, 
but ſure title to his favour ; that, what- 

ever inequalities appear in this life, all 
will be adjuſted in another, in which 
every one ſhall receive according to his 
deeds. This, which reaſon alone might 
teach to the wiſe and prudent, God has 
revealed alſo unto babes. Here then the 

| - objection 


(9) 
objetion before us vaniſhes: virtue and 
happineſs are found at laſt to coincide, 
and the ſcheme of moral duty and ob- 
ligation to be conſiſtent bogs oe nature 
and conſtitution of man. 3 - * 
But, ” the bebe; are decelfary to 
the ſupport of ' virtue, are they not, it 
will be inquired, the proper ground and 
obligation of it? Are not the authority 
of God, his right to give laws to his 
creatures, and bis power of diſpenſing 
eternal rewards and puniſhments, the 
ſureſt foundation to build: morality upon ? 
To this it muſt be anſwered, that the 
ſoyereign perfections of God are undoubt- 
edly a reaſon for the higheſt reverence 
and homage we can pay him, tlie loweſt 
proſtration of heart and mind that we can 
expreſs before him. The moſt perfect 
ſubmiſſion is due to bis will, who is 
wiſdom and goodnefs itſelf, the moſt en- 
tire devotion to his ſervice; who made us 
what we are, and gave us all chat vr 
poſſeſs. But theſe duties derive their ob- 
ligation from the principle we habe been 
eſtabliſhing. It is in the higheſt degree 
b that we 50 our will, an 
| D 2 - even 


20 
even our reaſon, ta his will, who, ,we are 
previouſſy aſſured, can ordain nothing but 
What is right and good: and erg all 
his —— even though we ſhould 
not be able to diſcern the reaſon and 
equity of them, have a claim to our obe- 
dience, It is meet and right, that we 
pay a chearful ſubmiſſion to his will, to 


| whom we owe our very ſelves; and all 


our powers of acting and thinking. Obe. | 
dience then to the. will of God, when 

revealed or known, is upon this Dünne 
the firſt and higheſt duty of all created 
beings, The authority of God, as our 
cteator and governor, his wiſdom and 


| goodneſs, are ſo) many additional obliga- 
ions to virtue. But, however theſe ob- 


Ugations are multiplied, they are ſtill one 
an kind, deriving. all their rk from 
a and right.” | TK 
#7 vi 
With reſpedt to the laſt rh here 
ee the ſanctions of rewards and 


puniſhments which God has annexed to 


His laws,” theſe. have not in any proper 


ſenſe the nature of obligation. They are 
only 'matives to virtue, adapted to the ſtate 
mp9 . condition, the weakneſs and inſen- 
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fibility of man. They de not make er 
conſtitute duty, but preſuppoſe it. Te 
act againſt them is not fo properly fin, 
as folly and madneſs. It will follow bke- 
wiſe, as Iam forced, to acknowledge, that 5 
to act merely from theſe motives, without 
any regard ta reaſon. or conſcience, if this 
were poſſible, is, not vixtue, however it 
might be thought prudence or intereſt, 
Theſe, arę, however j thei belt. helps to 
virtue, oy they: ſerve. tq,awaken, the atten- 
tion of;thoughtleſs mankigd,, to,call. them 
off from the cares and pleaſures in which 
they arg immerſed, anch from; ſenſible to 
ſpiritual, objects. When the mind is turned 
to contemplate virtue; its; obligations will 
appear with it; we. ſhall; neceſſarily. apy 

prove. it. for its own ſake; and our reaſon 
— underſtanding will be brought into 

captivity to it. Beſides, the nature. of 
man is ſuch, that, by. whatever means he 
1s brought 1 into a certain courſe and tenor 
of action, it will ſoon become his pleaſure 
and choice. An uniform practice of duty 
will make it natural and habitual to; us, 
and will ſoon induce a love of it. We 
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t 
virtue, and ann to "be 8 bach, con» 


| Sina de ie moſt Me our 
Ig from: Whit has been ſaid, are, 
SHOP 81 
Firſt, dur web and BY obligation of 
it, 'are not founded in will, or power, or 
in che arbitrary appointment of any being 
whatſoever, Ul he the laws of God him- 
ſelf are not therefore righteous, merely 
becauſe they are commanded, but are 
therefore commanded, becauſe they are 
antecedently and in their on nature 
righteous. Reaſon and right are the eter- 
nal rule of action by which the will of 
God himſelf” is directed. To act inva- 
miably by this rule is infinite goodneſs, 
righteouſneſs, and moral perfection : _ 
therefore to aſcribe this to God is to 
him the honour due unto his name. This 
univerſal rule applies itſelf differently to 
the different ranks and ſyſtems of intelli- 
gent beings, and will call for very different 
duties, according to their different capa- 
cities, relations, and circumſtances. 'The 
end and deſign of revelation is to give the 
higheſt pick authority to this rule, as 


well 


ful. | 
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Af pau wants in the praRice of 125 
By its aptitude to this end every religion 
muſt be tried. To this teſt the ſcriptures 


. 


appeal, as a neceſſary proof of their tk. 
And this is the charaQteriſtic excellence 


and the great internal evidence of Chri- 

ſtianity, chat all its precepts, doQtines, 

and inſtituted duties are calculated in the 

higheſt manner to promote moral righte- - 

oulnelt. Upon this principle are founded 

all the claims of merit and excellence 

which it aſſerts to itſelf; that its flatutes 
are right, and rejoice the heart ; that they 
are juſt and true — 7 ghteous altogether ; ; 
that the righteouſneſs of its teflimonies. is 
e and its law is ruth. 


= ſecond con 11 from what 15 
ba ſaid is, that virtue and its obligation 
are not founded in any good affections, 
ſuch as benevolence, compaſſion, and the 
like; nor in any blind impulſe, inſtinct, 
or moral ſenſe. By this latter indeed if 
we underſtand the different ſentiments to- 
wards right and wrong in the underſtand- 
ing, | this will coincide with the principle 

| which 
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which we have been explaining.” bed} if 
be meant by it otly an inſtinctive appto- 
bation of virtue, and a certain refined 
taſte for the beauties and excellencies of 
it, as it is generally” explained by thoſe 
who defend it, this is to make the nature 
of virtue wholly precarius and arbitrary, 
to ſuppoſe that bs might have been in- 
telligent beings without any artachment to 
it, or even with ſentiments and affections 
wholly inverted, and directed to the con- 
trary objects; fince the pleaſing ſenſations; 
which are now the incitemieht and ſanc- 
tion of virtue, tight conliſtently 1 with this 


hypotheſis have been given to its cy. | 


There is a third opinion not leſs re- 
pugnant to the principles we have been 
aſſertin 8˙ which places the eſſence of vir- 
tue in a conformity of our actions and 
affections to the publick good, and tlie 
obligation or ſole motive to the practice 
of it in the preſent feeling or future pro- 
ſpect of private bappineſs. ö But, not to 
mention that theſe principles of action 
ſeem but ill to, agree together, picty and 
temperance, two very comprehenſive du- 


„ will have but a very precarious foun- 
dation 


11 


dation. in this ſyſtem: and of. che tote 


ſocial duties, juſtice, fidelity, gratitudes 


we may ſurely affirm,” that theſe appear | 


to the conſcience. of every man to be in- 


diſpenſible and neceſſary, without inquiring 
into their conſequences, either on dur 


own, or the happineſs of others. It is 
true, that God has ſo wiſely, ordered the 
frame and conſtitution of things, that the 


practice of virtue has the moſt natural 


and general tendency to promote happi- 


neſs among men. But this connection is 


not neceſſary, nor in many particular caſes 
certain: and the foundation of virtue cans» 
not be any ching that is precarious and 
n OR D013 ARG ) 


If men are iel to infer their duty Two 
any ſuch relation, they will find. many 
ready expedients to evade it; Single in- 
ſtances of duty will 'be thought of little 
influence to the publick : it will appear 
fair and right to commute for private vices 
by publick - benefits; and fraud and im- 
poſture will be authorized, as Oft as the 


common. good is thought promoted | by 


it. In fact, upon this principle it certains 
U i, thee men have allowed eee 


d 
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in the practice of :pious forgeries ; thay 
perſecution is juſtified in the cauſe of re- 
ligion; and 2 publick faith and truth 
are ſo often and openly facrificed to pub- 
lick utility. And it is therefore againſt 
this ſpecies of ſelf · deceit that the Apoſtle 
has addreſſed a very particular caution — 
not to do evil, that good may come. 


. I have juſt obſerved, that the two prin« 
ciples here laid down, inſtead of bearing 
ſo cloſe an affinity, feem rather to have 
an unfriendly aſpect towards each other. 
A love of ourſelves is not in its natu- 
ral influence any motive to the good of 
others: nor is the good of others any 
direct means of procuring happineſs to 

ourſelves. But, however theſe may -be 
reconciled by religion, and ſelf- love and 
focial be made at laſt the ſame, we hall 
Rill by the firſt of theſe principles be 
bound in duty to confult our preſent haps 
pineſs, as far as it can eonſiſt withe the 
publick good. It will be not only inno- 
cent and prudent, but virtue, to do ſo, and 
immoral to neglect it. And, en the ether 
hand, the duties of life which expoſe us 
| to moſt trouble and {clf-denial,” inftcad af 
having 


— 
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having the greater, will have the leſs yirs 
tue in them: for, as far as they interrupt 
our happineſs, we ſhall act contrary to 
our obligations in performing them, Theſe 
conſequences muſt follow: for; if out 
own happineſs be the only reaſon for con» 
ſulting that of others, it muſt be this 
reaſon that makes it duty; and, conſe- 
quently, to conſult our own happineſs 
muft be of prior obligation, and a mare 
n duty. 


The adyocates of this. new tem 105 
with great force of reaſon and eloquence 
demonſtrated, that no other motive but a 
proſpect of final happineſs can effectually 
excite to the practice of virtue: but, un- 
happily, the difference betwixt motive and 
obligation has been overlooked; which are 
ſo far from being the ſame, that the for- 
mer are chiefly addrefled, and owe their 
influence, to the paſſions ; While the latter 
applies itſelf ſolely, and owes all its au- 
thority, to the underſtanding, The wiſ⸗ 
dom and expediency of religious ſanctions, 
as motives ta virtue, muſt with all reve- 
rence and thankfulneſs be acknowledged; ; 
and Wat virtue, too little practiſed undet 
« E 2 theſe 
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theſe influences, would- be ill-fupported 
without them. But till theſe are but 
ſubſidiary to virtue; the nature and duty 
of which muſt be firſt ſuppoſed ; and 
then theſe are added, not to give authority 
or obligation, but force and influence, or 


to procure that attention and obedience 
9 are due to it. 


A b i which 1 ſhall 
preſume to offer, from what has been 
faid, is, that, when virtue is ſaid to con- 
fiſt in a conformity to truth, in acting 
agreeably to the truth of the caſe, to the 
reaſon, truth, or fitneſs of things, there 
is, if not inaceuracy, yet ſomething of 
obſcurity | in the expreſſion. It is certain, 
that, in every virtuous ation, truth, or 
a conviction that the action is right, is 
the principle or reaſon upon which we 

act. But the character of the action, and, 
conſequently, the meaſure and ſtandard 
of it, is not truth, but right: nor does 
the virtue of it conſiſt in à conformity to 
truth, as ſuch, though it may be ſaid to 
conſiſt in a conformity to ſome particular 
truth, or ryle of duty, preſcribing what 
is right,” Truth is a term of wider” extent 


than 
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chan right. The character of wiſdom o 
— of {kill in any art or profeſſion,” 
are as well founded in a regard to truth, 
and imply the acting agreeably to che 
nature and reaſon of things: yet are theſe 
ideas certainly diftin& from din of good- . 
neſs, or moral rectitude. The man who 
builds according to the principles of geo- 
metry acts as agreeably to truth, and he 
who ſhould tranſgreſs the rules of 'archi- 
tecture as much violates truth, as he who 
acts agreeably to the duty of gratitude, or 
eontrary to it: but in the — of theſe 
inſtances the conformity to truth is not 
virtue, but ſkill; the deflection from it 
is not vice, but i ignorance or folly. In 
every truth, which carries moral obliga- 
tion, right or duty, or ſomething ſyno- 
nimous, muſt be expreſſed or underſtood. 
If virtue therefore be defined a conformity 
to truth, it is to ſuch moral truth only 
as points out what is right. It is the 
conformity to what | reaſon dictates as 
right, not what it teaches for true. And 
this character of actions depends not on 
any previous truth or reaſon of things; 
but its connection with every ſpecies of 
een or gontrariety ta it, is, as I have 
Boy 


tt 
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" There is yet mh ſenſe, yung! different 

tom this, in Which morality has been 
reſolved into truth: which ſuppoſes every 
action to be directly affirming. or denying 


what is true or falſe, to be right ot wrong, 
Thus the man who injures or defignedly 
hurts another unprovoked, is therefore 
guilty of a crime, becauſe he virtually 
affirms the man to be his enemy, when 
he is not. But, beſide that this language 
of actions is oſten very equivocal and un, 
gertain, it is plain that in this, and the 
like may be faid of ęvery other caſe that 
can be put, the action muſt be ſuppoſed = 
previouſly wrong, before it can by any 
gonſtruction be made ont to be falſe. For 
why. is this affirming the injured perſon 
to be an enemy, but becauſe an innocent 
perſon deſerves not ſuch-treatment,- or, in 
other words, it is contrary to right to treat 
him thus? It is this laſt truth py which 
the action is condemned, and by the vio, 
lation of which alone it has the an ben 


ok 2 derived upon it. 


1am 


ſome truth, and accordingly, as it expreſſes . 
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if 158 _—_ to diſmiſs this ab ject 


without pointing out lone of its a i 
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weben vide ener er Ke it; not 
bnly among thoſe of our own perſualich; 
ſect, or party, but wherever by the fores 
of reaſon it breaks thro the impreffions 

of a falſe, or rejoices in the light of trus 
teligion. The ſeed and principle of vits 
tue, the Apoſtle has "taught us in the 
text, is ſown alike im all; and he ſeems 
as plainly to intimate that the” pooreſt 
Heathen is born to the! like hopes ant 

expectations with ourſelves.” He here tefls 
| bs, that the Gentifes; which have not the 


law, may do by nature, by natural reaſvif 


8 only, the things contained 1 hh: oc 


moral duties on the law; that, where 
this is the caſe, ther uncircumciſon full. 
be counted for ciroumrifion': that is, thoſs 
among the Heathen, who live up to the 
light hich "God has given hath: it | 
fulfilling the moral duties of religion, 

ſhall' be accepted of God, though hey 
Ice . not in covenant with” him as meinberd 
3 of 


5 
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bf his church. They may even by 4 
lower degree of obedience give equal prbof 
virtue with thoſe who are favoured with 
igher lights and advantages, ind ſhall 
accordingly be judged hereafter according g 
to what they have, and not according to 
what they haye not; — thoſe who have 
lived under the law, by the law ; z and 
thoſe who have lived without the law, 
without the law. They ſet out 3 | 
us, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, in the 
great race of virtue, happineſs, and per- 
fection, which lies for ever and without 
end before us: but they may by their 
diligence or our lothfulneſs — us 
in this world, and be placed, for their 
reward, far before us in the next. Th 
our Saviour bas told us, there are firſ 
which ſhall be laſt, and laſt which ſhall ; 
be firſt : Many, faith he, ſhall come in that 
day from the Eaſt and from the Weſt, and 
ſhall fit down with Abraham and Iſaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; and oh 
children of the kingdom ſhall be caft out 
Inſtead therefore of deſpiſing the error 
and ignorance of others, let their virtue 
rather provoke us to jealouſy arid emu- 
lation. Inſtead of JT a vain 1 


.- = 1 
in our ſuperior knowledge, and iri the 
; preſent favour of God, let us take heed 
to ourſelves that we make the beſt uſe 
of the advantages we enjoy, that we loſe 
not the things which we have gained, 
and that no man take our crown from us. | 


- Srequdly; let us ever remember that, 
the deſign of religion is to promote the 
practice of moral righteouſneſs, and to 
give weight to the eternal duties of mo- 
rality. This is the one end of all its 
doctrines and ordinances, as well as of 


its precepts. In applying its doctrines to Le 


ourſelves, - or addreſſing them to others, 
we ſhould therefore inquire to what. uſes 
of piety and virtue they are directed, 
how the heart may be amended, as well 
as the mind inſtructed, by them; in the 

inſtituted duties of it, what was the end 
and deſign of their appointment, what 
leſſon were they intended to teach us, 
what motives and incitements to godlineſs 
to bring to our minds. By thus applying 
them to their proper ends, and giving 
tem their due force and direction, we 
thall find them very powerful inſtruments 
85 the ſupport and advancement of our 
"490% F virtue, 
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virtue, of great uſe and efficacy in {pir 
ritualizing our affe&tions, and w 
them from the things of this world. But 
to reſt in the belief of opinions, or the 
practice of ceremonies, as an end, is to 

miſtake their nature, end to loſe their hſe 
and benefit. To ſubſtitute them in the 
place of real righteoulneſs,' is 66 pervert | 
W Dad oft 


Laftly, if we would ma in . 
and true piety, let us carefully examihe 
our actions by their ttue ſtandard,” find 
endeavour to ftrengthen and improve the 
virtuous principle within us. Let us re- 
member, that to have kind affettions, to 
af virtue, is not virtue: but to cheriſh 
and encourage theſe within their proper 
limits, to attend to the ends and ufes for 
which they were given us, and to eriter 
into the wiſdom and defign of God in 
_ giving them, this is virtue. Every at- 
tention to improvement, every endeavour 
after virtue, is virtue itſelf, In like man- 
ner, to have the juſteſt ſenſe of right and 
wrong, to have the cleareſt convictions of 
— is not virtue: but to. 

endeavour 


N 1 
endeavour to improve this ſenſe by reaſon 
| and reflection, to keep the virtuous prin- 
ciple ever awake and active in gur Peale. 
this is virtue; and a dyt of the greateſt | 
importance. The imperfection of dur na- 
ture requires it. In active life we are 
expofed to ſo many temptations, that, * - 
we attend not to this, our virtue will be 
ever in dan get. In retirement tem ptations 
will be fewer: but this m 105 the more 
neceffyry, as it is then perhaps the only 
proof we can give of our obedience. For 
what affurance can we have in our virtue, 
when. jt js neyer called to the trial, unlefs 
we frequen tly examine our hearts, and 
roqt the Pp xinciples of it deep in the mind? 


© * ww 


A life o action | is the ſchool. and theatre 
of virtue. But, when we have not the 
opportunity of formin g good diſpoſitions 
into habits by exerciſe and practice, we 
may do it in a good degree by contem- 
plation, and eſpecially by the exerciſes of 
devotion and religion; which, beſides that 
they are duties indiſpenſible and neceſſary 
in all, are alſo the direct means to ſanctify 
the heart. In this fituation we ought 
ſtudiouſly to embrace, and even ſeek out, 
all opportunities of doing good. Thoſe 

„„ who 


1 
who . ſhould be 
actiye to their power in well-doing, and 
not ſpend their days in indolence and 
thoughtleſſnels, which will infallibly ener- 
yate the mind, rob it of all its virtue, and 
leave it expoſed in the day of trial, Thus, 
by attending carefully to the improvement 
of the mind, and by obſerving a proper 
diſcipline and economy in the govern- 
ment of ourſelyes, we ſhall, whether we 
mix with the world, þe armed againſt its - 
temptations, or, whether ſheltered from 
theſe in retirement, ſhall ſtrengthen and 
increaſe the virtuous principle within us, 
In both we ſhall ſecure the bleſſing of 
God on our endeayours, - ſhall proceed 
from ſtrength to ſtrength 'in virtue, ſhall 
attain to the things that are more ex- 


evilent, and go on to perfection, * 
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N E fubject of the 3 at. 
courſe being cloſely connected "_ | 
many queſtions. of difficulty and impor 
tance, ſome of the principal of theſs it 
is the 3 n. notes * 
Wuſtrate. | 


| Note to * 9. © We foy.n not of the 
« divine Bein g, that he is virtuous.— The 


t reaſon is, that it implies trial and con- 
« flict. Virtue in every action is meaſured 
« byt the difficulty that attends it,” i 


But will it not [ME from theſe prin- | 
ciples, that virtue and moral perfection 
are quite different things, fince the latter 
may certainly and muſt be aſcribed to the 
Deity, though the former, as is here aſ- 
ſerted, cannot? And again, if the mea- 
ſure of virtue be the eule encountered, 
Will it not ſeem, that, as men increaſe in 
| moral 


A 
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virtue, ſince the difficulty of virtue by uſe 
and | 117 5 1 5 {els f 1 


1 


os feb tian dude, let N | 


obſerved, that virtue is not properly the 
character of actions, but rectitude. The 
virtue of actions is, properly ſpeakipg, 
only gn bas nb of virtue in the = 


which is rmin 
and this * be e . al. 
eulty encountered and rl But the 


whole or ſum of virtue in the agent is 
not | to be meaſured | by the dingen that 
are furmounted, but b Which it js 


able to ſurmqunt, by the ; power and ſuſſi: 
FR of the agent to overcome diffteul- 


es, trials, and tem ptations; ; and there; 
fore may be ſuppoſed in any degree, 
where it is not. tried by any difficulty at 


att: for the habit and character gf virtue, 


or 1 the ſtrength of the e principle, 
may be increaſed, not only by actual ex- 
erciſe and trial, but, as N ob ob ſerved, 


by reflection, attention to moral truths, 


or a ri ight uſe. of our reaſonin $. Powers: 
The force of this principle, as it relades 
in the hidden man of the heart, can 

be 


. * 
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© 
be known only to God, the ſearcher of 

hearts. To men the virtue of others can 
be known and. eſtimated only by their 
actions; which, though not an accurate 
meaſure of ' virtue, is the only meaſure 


always implies trial and difficulty, 
and is affirazed only of fuch beings, 'as 
are. liable to temptation, and 
capable of "fi. But virtue, conſidered 
ſimply in itſelf, as a moral power of re- 
ſiſting and conquering difficulties, this is 
throughout the fame wich moral per- 
fection, righteouſheſs, or goodneſs, and 
may de equally aſcribed to the ſupratie 
Being, whoſe moral rectitude is mere 
nnen | 


With reſpe& to the other 5 
mentioned, it is certain, that, as the habits 
of virtue increaſe, the difficulty of it in 
every ſingle inftance will decreaſe. But 
it is as certain, that the virtue of theſt 
habits will bear exact proportion to the 
difficulties encountered in forming cherh. 
_— in the ſeveral repeated act ty: 


which 


they can apply: and, the virtus'of theſs = | 
being meaſured by the difficulties attend- 
ing them, hence in common language 
virtue 


[4] 
which any; habit of virwe is formed, the 
laſt act of virtue be attended with leſs 
difficulty than; the former, this facility is 

' itſelf to be conſidered as a diſtinct proof 
of the prevalence of virtue in the agent; 
and, in eſtimating the force of the vir- 
tuous principle, is to be added to the 
difficulty of the action. Thus, if to ab- 
ſtain from any unlawful pleaſure be twice 
as eaſy, the ſame circumſtances of tempta- 
tion and the ſame natural advantages or 
abilities ſ uppoſed, as it was formerly, this 
is a proof of twice the virtue in the agent; 
in like manner as, in trying the natural 
ſtrength of men, he that can lift or re- 
moye a given weight with twice the caſe 
that another can, has twice the ſtrength. 
Thus then the matter ſeems to ſtand: 
when it is ſaid, that the virtue of actions 
is meaſured by the difficulty that attends 
them, this is as near the truth, as in 
common ſpeaking we do, or need to go: 
for the facility of performing duty, ac- 
quired by uſe and habit, cannot be known 
or eſtimated by us. But it is not accu- 
rately true, unleſs all external circum-. 
ſtances, and all the circumſtances. of the 
agent likewiſe, that is, all his acquired. 


b 4r-] 
&s well as nätural abilities, be ſuppbſedt 
the ſame; or unleſs to the difficulty of 


che action, ſimply conſidered, be added 


the dale with which: it is performed, 7 
Notz II. 


E 15. te The pleaſures, which I 60 
« mentioned, of ſelf-eſteem and joy in our 


« own worth, are motives of the puteſt 
kind, Sr. y | 


A if virtue be der attended with 


preſent pleaſure, will not our beſt actions 
at laſt be founded in felf-love? And how 
ſhall we reconcile this with that diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, which, upon the principle we 
have laid down, ſeems almoſt rn + 
and eſſential to it ? 


11 anſwer to cli it may glectiaps be 
enough to obſerve, that we cannot con- 
ceive the moſt perfect reaſon, acting upon 
the pureſt principles, not to receive plea- 


fare from virtue. Fo act againſt reaſon 


or duty muſt give pain and regret to 


every intelligent being; and, for the ſame 


reaſon, to conform to right or duty muſt 


— 


bie | aca The enjoyment * | 
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121 
of this pleaſure, if there be any fucks 
thing as virtue, muſt be conſiſtent with 
the higheſt perfection of it. But, to trace 
this matter as far as we can, it will be 
proper to conſider the ſeveral ſenſes in 
which an agent or action may be ſaid to 
be diſintereſted. To be abſolutely diſin- 
tereſted, in the largeſt ſenſe of the word, 
or to be indifferent to pleaſure and pain, 
is plainly incompatible with the nature of 
any being whatſoever, and therefore can- 
not be neceſſary to virtue. To prefer 
miſery, or to love it equally with hap i- 
neſs, is a contradiction in terms. 
agent is then diſintereſted, in the cel 
poſſible ſenſe of the word, when in any 
particular action his own intereſt is in no 
degree the motive, end, or object of it: 
and, ſecondly, i in a looſer ſenſe, when the 
action or intention of the agent does not 
interfere with the intereſt of others; or 
more ſo, when their intereſt is at leaſt in 
part conſulted by it; and ſtill in a higher 
degree, when any part of his own e 
18 — acrificed to it. | 


In he" laver of, els due the dir 


at of virtue will be eaſily made 
out, 


— 


11. 
The pleaſures that belong to it can 
= interfere with the pleaſure or hap- 
pineſs of another; and to intend in- 
jury to any is totally inconſiſtent with it. 
In moſt caſes the intereſt of others is at 
leaſt in part the immediate object of it, 
and uſually at ſome expence of eaſe, hap- 
pineſs, or preſent intereſt of our on. 
There is a chapter in * Ariſtotiès Ethics, 
in which this ſubject is profeſſedly treated, 
and with the uſual acuteneſs of that phi- 
loſopher: The mind,” ſays he, is our 
proper ſelf: and he that follows this 
governing principle may therefore be 
*« ſaid to gratify and love himſelf, more 
« properly than he who obeys his appe- 
*« tites and paſſions, which are at beſt but 
« an inferior part of our nature. The 
* man who divides his fortune with his 
« friend is the greater benefactor to him- 
« ſelf; he makes his friend only the 
* richer by his bounty, but makes him- 
c ſelf the better man. In like manner, 
the man who gives up his life for his 
. friend or his country, prefers the fatis- 
faction of being greatly good to all the 
fe e that an inglorious life can 


Ad Nicomach. lib. 9. cap. 8, 
G2 29 52 give 
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on give him: he chuſes to enjoy virtue 


&« for a year or for a day, rather than a 


„Whole life that is uſeleſs, or ſpent in 


te vicious pleaſures.” There is then, ac- 
cording to this excellent reaſoner, a vir. 
tuous as well as a vicious ſelf- love: and 

to prefer the pleaſures of virtue to every 
other intereſt is all that is neceſſary to 17 
higheſt _ of virtue. 


But we may, I think, go farther, and 
aſſert the diſintereſtedneſs of virtue in 
the firſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe. For, 1. the 


pleaſures of ſelf-approbation and eſteem, 


which follow virtue, certainly ariſe from 


a conſcious ſenſe of having made virtue, 
and not pleaſure, our choice ; not from 
preferring one intereſt or pleaſure. to an- 


other, but from acting according to right, 
without any other conſideration whatſo- 
ever. It ſeems eſſential to this pleaſure, 


tat no motive of intereſt have any part 
in the choice or intention of the agent. 


And, 2. to make this pleaſure an object 
to the mind, the virtue, whoſe principte 
we are ſeeking after, muſt be already 
formed. For * it be obſerved, that the 


* we are _ of are them: 


ſelyes 


3 fas] Bo 
felves virtuous pleaſures; ſuch as none but 
virtuous minds are capable of propoſing 8 
to themſelves, or of enjoying. To the 
ſenſual and volu ptuary the pleaſures that 


ariſe from denying bur appetites or paſſions 
have no exiſtence, Theſe cannot there- 


fore be the motive to that virtue whick - 
is already preſuppoſed. On the contrary, 
they owe their riſe and exiſtence to the 
ſame principle or cauſe with virtue itſelf, 
It is the ſame love of virtue which makes 
it firſt the obje& of our purſuit, and, 
when acquired, the ſubject of our triumph 
and joy. To do a virtuous action for the 
fake of theſe virtuous pleaſures, is to chuſe 
virtue for the ſake of being virtuous; 
which is to reſt in it as an end, or to 
purſue it without regard to any other on 
85 or intereſt. 


3 


Nowvs! ii. jet 


P. 20. © The ſanctions of rewards ah 
“ puniſhments, which God has annexed 


te to his laws, have not in any proper ſenſe 
Fe the nature of obli gation „c. 


The belief of a God and a Fattite Nate, 
8 no way neceſſary to the nature or 
obligation 


[46] 
obligation of virtue, is yet, without que. 
tion, of abſolute neceſſity to ſupport it 
in practice. This hath been already fo 
fully allowed, and is fo univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that I need not enlarge upon 
it. But is not this then a motive of in- 
tereſt? And will not an object of ſuch 
infinite concern as the proſpect of eternal 
rewards and puniſhments, be apt to en- 
groſs our whole attention, and, by ex- 
cluding or ſuperſeding the virtuous prin- 
ciple, annihilate that virtue which it is 
aid to ſupport ? As this has been thought 
2 queſtion of great difficulty, it will des 
ſerve a particular attention, | 


Firſt then, it is certain, * the force 


of this motive is by no means ſo great as 


3s here ſuppoſed. Were theſe momentous 
objects preſent to our view, or had we 
any ſenſible experience of them, our li- 
berty, it might be thought, would be 
overruled :- our paſſions would be fo 


ſtrongly excited, that there would be no 


room for reaſon or virtue to act. But, 
with reſpect to the things of another life, 
we walk by faith, not by ſight. ' The 
are ha theſe in proſpect, and the 

darkneſs 
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darkneſs in which they are involved, dis 
miniſh them to our view, and reduce 
their influence on the lives of men, in 
compariſon, to very little. As they can- 

not be objected to our ſenſes, ſo neither 
can they be pictured. out by the imagi- 
nation, the only inſtrument by whick 
diſtant objects excite and move — paſ- 
ſions. Hence our attention is left open 
to all the. ſolicitations of ſenſe and ap- 
petite, and there is ample room left for 
the exerciſe and trial of our virtue. Ou 
the other hand, we are not only at li- 
berty to attend to the purer principles of 
| virtue, but it ſeems a principal end and 
effect of theſe external motives to awaken 
and turn our attention to theſe principles, 
and to give them their full force on the 
mind: — whoever is by the joint in- 
fluence of theſe motives reclaimed from 
vice, and not only entered upon a courls 
of virtuous action, but confirmed in tlie 
ſteady practice and habit of it, will, 1 
doubt not, owe more of his virtue to the 
latter of theſe principles, than to the 
former. I. am perſuaded, that no one 
ever repented of the folly of ſin, with 
out repenting at the ſame time ef ths 
guilt 
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gililt, and feeling the ſhame of havin 8 
acted unworthily ; and that we never 
torlake, without abhorrin g. that W 
1 eilt. 48 3 


1 if we have any 1 at all of 
the happineſs of a future ſtate, it is that 
of virtuous exerciſe and virtuous enjoy- 
ment. We can form no other conception 
of the happineſs of angels, but that of a 
more exalted piety and benevolence, ex- 
erting themſelves in a more exalted and 
extended ſphere. But to make this our 
object and aim is, as we have ſeen, en- 
rely conſiſtent with virtue. It is a mo- 
tive only to virtuous minds; and, as it 
owes its force to the principle of virtue 
already rooted in the mind, ſo it will re- 
ciprocally ſtrengthen this principle within 
us. Indeed, our hopes and fears in ano- 
ther life, whatever be ſuppoſed the object 
of them, will be found in great part to 
«derive. their force from the love of God 
and goodneſs. It is a love of goodneſs 
that makes us attribute this as a per- 
ſection to the Deity ; and it is from this 
Perfection alone that we expect a reward 
10 virtue. And again, in Proportion 20 
ö | W © 


11 


we love. virtue outſelyes, wo thall ink. 
it che object of the lore and favour” of 
God; and, in proportion as we hate ſiu, 
we ſhall eee 


away 16> 110 


- Thirdly, out e in e 
far as they Rau fie certain ur Gi 
object, will be found to be nothing more 
than a pious truſt or implicit faith ii the 
goodneſs of God: i for it is on this at: laſt 
that our fatura expectations © are built. 
And even our future frars, us far as thiey 
ace à motive of action, and lad to repens- 
tance, will refdlve into the ſame principle, 
and muſt: imply a belief in the goodies 
of God, and truſt in his mercy 
truſt or faith in God is a duty we oe 
him, and an act of piety and trut virtus. 
To believe in him whom we hade not 
ſeen; to reſign. all our cares and interaſts 
into his hands; to commit our ſouls u 
him in welldolng, as unte u. fühful 
Creator, ummovei by: pleafure,/unfhaken 
by pain; to maintain our uUlleglanee to 
heaven, when we ſeem moſt? forſakeh 
by it, under tortute of body, and de- 
f my ee | 
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faith, anf is doing che greateſt hdnour 
ve can do the goodneſs and truth of God: 


and, as it is the 5 N character to 
Which human virtue, or perhaps any 


other, can aſpire, ſo, whatras there 
may be of intereſtedneſs, there is certainly 
more of the love of God and nn 

bene e ee ehe in it. 


Should the rn of our country: wen. 
n and threaten vice with 
ment; and ſhould a righteous and perfect 
adminiſtration inſure favour and reward 
to the good, and the mierited infliction 
es net un thei bad; a good ſub- 
ect, Who wanted not theſe motives or 
reſtraints, would love bis duty the more: 
and, when he conſiders virtue as the 
ptinciple in the lavygiver or prince, from 
which theſe ſalutary lawys derive their 
exiſtence and their force, as that which 
gives peace and order to the ſociety in 
which he lives, his love and eſteem; i 
virtue will ſtill increaſs: he will love His 
prince for the character of goodneſs that 
belongs ta him, will delight in pleafing, 
and fear to diſpleaſe him; which is ano- 
nher addition of ſtrength ta the virtuous 


iet A principle. 


FJ 
inciple. wh fer vital Wed 11 
born! as an object in itſelf, kn His at- 


tachment to his 25 vll be g atly in- 


creaſed,” at the ſam ne Hat? his" 2 
and fears have another object preſentet” to 
them,” Which has à diſtinet weight and 
force. In the mean time the bad under 
ſuch 4 government will be reclaitned:” If 
he has incurred guilt, and the penalty 

annexed to it, row only refuge will de in 


eſs; in the geddneſs of bis prince, 
and in his own "reformation, or 4 new 


principle of goodneſs wrought in his mind: 
In the end true virtue only will be re- 
warded; and the incorrigible offender 
alone puniſhed. In like manner, the Virs 
tuous mind, when; it conſiders virtue ad 
the law” of God, and as the object of 
His love, will hey love it 

and; when hei confidi 

| doe bs a law t6 Gd 


T 
MA ge 


ruling x princip Je of the Deity, 45 tue hs | 


tain of eternal order and hartnony, thro | 

the univerſe, His love will” riſe” into: ado- 

ration: he will hearken with more re- 
verence and devotion to the everlaſting 


law x of reaſon, which reigns with ſuch ſo- 


yer eign — over heaven and earth; 
H 2 | bis 


e 
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E e * 7 "th Barthes, ba 
conſiders this f upreme Judge of merit as. 
a witneſs not only to his outward actions, 
but to the ſecret motions of the heart, he 
man, and to..eſtabliſh the true principle 
of virtue there. The bolief therefore of 
a righteous Providence and a future ſtate : 
is ſo far from extinguiſhing or debaſe- - 
ing the virtuous principle, that it "OR F 
RRC ans. e 


eee 
new evidence to. theſe doctrines, it 12 
contributes to the advantage and i improve - 
ently 
Where id N 

* o If it has ſet the far «gb: 
Ons clams baby, it has at 
the Game time more ſtrongly repreſented 
the reaſonableneſs of our duty, * 
excellence and god- like nature of virtue, 
It: has ſet the love of God before us in 
many new and more engagi Seek arti 
in return calls for all out loye and 1 
kane, and every * * 5 


1 


. 8 
beart, in bis ſerpice, The. i 


promiſes it 
makes are not to the outward act and ape 
pearance, but to the habit and g | of 
virtue. We are required to giye God the 5 
heart; to love him, and, of, conſequence, 

to love our duty, with all our heart, | 
we are taught that, if we give all our . 
goods to, feed the poor, without the trus 
principle of charity, it will be. nothing 
worth. If it commands our attention ta 
the recompence of reward, it is to raiſh 
us above the weakneſs of human nature; 
it is to keep the love of God and virtue 
alive under the ſeyereſt trials; to prepare 
us to cut off a right hand, and to pluck 
out a right cye, to part with houſes and 
lands, with, wife and children, for conͤůd 
ſcience and virtue s ſake. In theſe cir, 
cumſtances it is a neceſſary help and ad- 
vantage to the cauſe. of vittue, and an 
ticely conſiſtent, with all its intereſta, to 
have our duty, on the one hand, clearly 
marked out in its full extent, that we 
may not by the deluſions of ſelf-love be 
led to contract the ſphere, or ſaften the 
rigour of it; and, on the other Band, 
that wiſdom may be juſtified Fa 
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chüdren, to be 1 
4 — virtue, and 1 wa bo 
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Ai Mate) the belief of « Gol 
and a future fate'are ſo cloſely connected 
with the firſt principles of reaſon, that it 
may be reckoned almoſt-inſeparable from 
it: and hence, in fact, theſe doctrines 
have been almoſt received 
among men. And it is as certain, that 4 
ſenſe of merit and good - deſert in virtue 
is likewiſe univerſal and inſeparable from 
reaſon. Theſe doctrines therefore muſt 
be conſiſtent, and ſtand in the faireſt 
agteement together. To do what is right, 
- becauſe it is right, and to believe that the 
Governor of the world will do ſo too, are 
principles that can never thwart or oppoſe; 
but muſt mutually ſtrengthen and confirm 
euch other: they are in reaſon and nature 
united, — vp jointly the ane 
1 virtue. 9 29 
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« Gt in a conformity to truth, to tt 
truth of che caſe, to the feaſon 
nature 


r 4 fe #9. + 


nately any reaſon for aQtin g. but fuch a 
reaſon only, as makes the action duty, 
and the of it virtue. This 
reaſon muſt be an immediate or more 


duty or right. For, hen you ase WHR 
liges as ſuch; how can chis be proved, 
but by ſnewing its connection: with ſorat 
known — or in the laſt"'refort, as M 
the caſe of all fifſt truthis, ing to 
the conſcience and reaſon of every man? 
It ſeems therefore: too general and loft 
A way of ſpeakinig to make: virtue conſiſt 
in an agreement with truth vr the reaſon | 
of things;-when the only reaſon: that car 
tries obligation in it is in all caſes the 
tectitude or goodnels of the action, and 
the only truth. hich binds to action is 
— out the connection be- 
twixt the action and this: rectitude: and 
his relation. betwixt the action und right, 
and no ——— foundation in these 
92 54. reaſon 


remote connection between dhe action ani 


N 191. 
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ſons to each other actions take a different 
name and character, What. is in ſome 
caſes juſtice, will in others be called mur= 


der ot patricide: of conſequence, as the 
| fituation, or circumſtances of the agent 


vary, His obligations will vary with them, 
But the rule of duty never varies. The 
and the ideas of right and wrong is 


always the fame; for in the idea of eyerß 


maral action the citcumſtanges of, the 
agent are always included, And this con- 
nection is as much founded in the nature 


of things, as any truth whatſoeyer. Were 


there but one agent in the univerſe, and, 


comſequently, no ſueh thing as giving or 
teceiving benefits, the nature of gratitude : 


Would be as true then, as it is now, that 


tequite : it. ;with love and kindneſs to his 


benefactor. It i is then an eternal truth, 
that gratitude is right or duty. Hence it 
is rightly ſaid, tat. this duty is founded 


in the nature and, relation of, things; or 
Shag der 6 eue in eee 
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. lations and habitudes of things and per- 
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forming it. But this reaſon 1 ſuppoſe to 
be nothing elſe but the agreement betwixt 
the idea of gratitude and right, or the 
conformity of the action to the idea of 
right. The relation betwixt the party 
obliged and his benefactor makes the 
action gratitude, and, by conſequence, brings 
him under obligation; becauſe gratitude 
is duty: but the immediate ground of 
obligation is not this relation, but the 
connection betwixt gratitude and right. 
Hence, in all language, the man who acts 
virtuouſly is ſaid to act right, or agreeably 
to what is right and duty. And this 
appears to me more proper, than to ſay 
that he acts according to truth; and more 
clear and diſtinct, than to ſay that he acts 
according to the reaſon — nature of 
things; the meaning of which will, I 
think, in all caſes be found to be only 
this, — that he acts according to what 
reaſon; in the preſent eireumſtanoes of 
the agent, and the relation he ſtands in 
to the object before him, ere ee 
1 2 * e263 oi. 3. 
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N not on » id Previous truth or 
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[ 59 1 
« reaſon of things; but its connection 
4 with every ſpecies of action, or con- 
0 trariety to it, is eee ſeen >. by 
te its own. ae ts He 1 | 


Right i is a fimple: uncompounded- — 
and, conſequently, cannot be explained but 
by example. In conſidering the actions 
of men, the mind forms to itſelf general 
abſtracted ideas of gratitude, juſtice, mer» 
cy, temperance, and the contrary to theſe. 
Again, in comparing theſe, it finds other 
more general characters, in which they 
agree or diſagree, . Such are thoſe of right, 
wiſe, good, and the contrary. . The: laſt. 
of theſe characters heing an equivocal 
term, and ſignifying either the goadneſ 
of the action in itſelf, or its relative good- 
neſs to the agent or others, the, firſt of 
theſe ſenſes is what.we mean, and is better 
expreſſed by the word right. The con- 
nection betwixt which and the ſeveral 
ſpecies, of action above- mentioned being 
intuitively ſeen, the ſeveral truths reſulting 
from it, ſuch as, : gratitude. is right, Sc, 
will form ſo many general rules of action; 
and theſe are f{clf-evident or firſt truths, 
from which there can lie no appeal, and 
*. FO truth of which there is no prey 
12 now 


6 


Vous truth to appeal to. Hence che rule 


of duty in all common caſes is clear to 
every underſtanding, and will be found, 
if 1 miſtake not, in all its complications 
to depend upon a very few principles, 
which are ſimple, eaſy, and obvious to all 

capacities. E N 


We know from our own ſenſe and 
feeling in what the happineſs or good of 
others conſiſts. Then, that every man's 
life, health, eaſe, &c. are his own, and 
not another's — that he has a right to 
defend them againft every invader — that 
to invade them without provocation is 
wrong — that to contribute to theſe, ot 
any other way to promote the good or 
happineſs of others, is right — theſe truths 
are ſo clofely connected, that they run 
into each other, and ſeem almoſt the fame, - 
It is then a ſelf-evident truth, that to do 
good, or to communicate happineſs, is 
right or duty; and to have done it is 
virtue or merit; that is, deſerves. love and 
gratitude from the party who receives the 
benefit, and eſteem from every other. 


But in the firſt of theſt principles are 
included all che duties of charity; com- 
paſfion, forgiveneſs, Sc. iq the latter — 
£. PET | w a | e 


„ 

the duties of piety; adbration, thanks 
Living, refignation, Cc. For theſe are in- 
ſeparable from that which we 
owe to God,; and the eſteem which is due 
to his moral perfections, to that goodneſs a 
and ney which are ſhed over * Fg 
works. 


Piety and benevolence are duties RK | 


ly incumbent on all intelligent creatures, 
Temperance is a duty reſpecting only - 
ſuch rational beings as have appetites and - 
paſſions to govern, and-confiſts-in- govern- 
ing them as reaſon requires. A great 

of this We Mey be W wwe ine Under 
charity or benevolence, the principal ob- 
ſtacle to which is the gratifleation of our 
appetites and — but the whole of 
it is not, as it is eee en 


Fm duty, | 
The 


paſſions e 
of them given, and in their natural ten- 
A 0 LR RO 
others; others to ſecute and increaſe our 
vwn private happmeſs. The firſt of theſe : 
may be: ſafely indulged, care only being 
taken that no particular affeEian towards 
ay object interfere with a more general 


4 


[ 62 ] 
In the government of the latter 
the virtue of ſuch mixed beings as we are 
principally conſiſts. They are theſe ſelfiſh 
paſſions chiefly, which ſuggeſt the motiveg 
to vice, and ſeducę us from our duty, 
Theſe are, firſt, to be controuled by the 
great principle above-mentioned. When 
the general good requires it, they are to 
be reſigned and ſacrificed. Even the love 
of life itſelf will be intemperate, if in- 
dulged to the hurt of others; and there 
are certainly many caſes in which it is 
right and duty to reſign it. 


In this ſelf-command, this power of 
controuling our paſſions and appetites 
by reaſon, - conſiſts the principal part of 
human virtue. Hence every action that 
ſhews this power over ourſelves, tho' not 

in itſelf virtuous, is looked upon with ads 
miration and applauſe. Hence the honour 
paid to courage, intrepidity, c. Hence 
too all ſuch voluntary acts of diſcipline as 
are intended to gain the maſtery over our 
paſſions, and to get the habit of ſelf- 


command, 45 from lawful plea- 9 


ſures, acts of ſelf-denial and mortification, 
are n virtuous, +. 


But 


[63] 

hut there is another duty of temperance 
entirely independent of this firſt principle; 
which is that of directing the paſſions and 
appetites of the body to their proper uſe; 
and not indulging them beyond the ends 
for which they were intended. As theſe 
were given us chiefly to maintam and 
preſerve the health and activity both of 
mind and body, to indulge them ſo far 
as to impair this health og ſtrength, is 
plainly contrary to reaſon and nature. To 
inflame thoſe paſſions, which it is the 
buſineſs of reaſon to controul, to give the 
reins to appetite; and to deprive ourſelves 
of the uſe of our reaſon by intemperance, 
is to abandon our moral character, and to 
expoſe ourſelves wilfully to the incurſion 
of all manner of guilt and ſin. But, 
without appealing to theſe conſequences, 
it is certain that intemperance, in the 
higher degree of it, drunkenneſs, proſti- 
tution, Cc. appear at ſight to be criminal 
and wrong, and to carry moral pollution 
along with them. And, if *&yery endea- 
your by diſcipline and exerciſe to improve 
our virtue be itſelf virtuous, it is certain 
that every ſelf-indulgence by which the 

paaſſions 


1641 


paſſions are inflamed, the appetites quick, 
ened, or reaſon impaired, miſt +be. in the 
fame degree vicious. The rule of duty 
then conſiſting of the three great Beadg 


piety, charity, and temperance, is reducis # 


ble to a few of the plaineft principles 
fuch as are not only eaſy, but ſelf- evident: 
and conſpicuous: to all capacities. - Whos" J 
ever has reaſon, muſt have conſcience, of 
a rule by which to judge of his o Ww 
actions here, and to make him capable of 
being judged hereafter. - Hence ignorance ® 
is never allowed an excuſe for neglecting or 
violating the common duties of life. Ad 
hence a moral ſenfe has been thought 
neceſſary to account for that ſudden ap- 
probation of virtue, and natural antipathy 
to vice, by which the mind as readily } 
diſtinguiſhes. the beauty and deformity of | 
actions, as the eye of che 1 does e 

ternal N 
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